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The Kinds of Exceptional Children 
E. A. Doll 


The Editor desires to call careful attention to this article on terminology. 
it behooves those of us who are striving to make our work co-operative and 
practical as well as scientific, to see that the terms we use shall have, as we use 
them, one precise and clearly defined meaning. It will be the constant endeavor of 
Tue Bu ttetin to do this, both in articles by the staff and in those by occasional 
contributors. 

If we are to advance very far in the scientific or the practical study of 
children it is essential to adhere strictly to accurate definition and termi- 
nology. When brought into current use scientific terms almost invariably 
lose definition and acquire connotation. This has been particularly evident 
in the recent widespread interest in child-development. There is almost no 
term that has been used which has not been put to so many different uses | 
that employing it in an exact sense does not lead to possible misapprehen- 
sion of meaning. “Normal” no longer means simply typical, standard or 
average, but connotes a non-pathological condition. “Abnormal” is not 
always taken to mean all kinds of children who differ from norm, above, 
below or away, but is usually understood to mean only below the normal 
or pathologically away from it. “Atypical” had to be coined to take its 
place and it, too, bids fair to lose its meaning; “deviate” is rapidly suc- 
ceeding it. It is simply the history of language, which becomes embarrass- 
ingly apparent in accurate diction. | 

In this connection it is worth while to call attention to the five kinds 
of exceptional children as classified by Dr. Hill of the Department of Edu- 
cational Research of the city of New Orleans. In making a preliminary 
census or survey of the school system he sent a letter of direction to prin- 
cipals and teachers in which he says: 

“Please fix clearly in mind the five kinds of exceptional children ten- 
tatively classified below. 

Class A—Feeble-minded or insane children who should be under 
institutional or home care rather than in the public schools. 

Class B—Backward children (not in Class A) or those who urgently 
need special educational methods in special classes within the public schools. 

Class C—Exceptionally able or gifted children. 

Class D—Incorrigible, habitually vicious children. 

(a) Who seem to be of defective mentality. 
(b) Who seem to be of normal mentality. 
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Class E—Children of apparently good intelligence, but suffering ob- 
viously from some serious physical defect, temporarily or permanently 
unfitting them for the work of the grades. 

(1) Defective vision; (2) Deaf and semi-deaf; (3) Suffering from 
speech defects; (4) Crippled children; (5) Epileptic.” 

The term “exceptional” has been used previously to indicate the excep- 
tionally bright or “gifted” children. “Supernormal” and “gifted” are now 
used in that sense. “Defective” formerly meant a child with any kind of 
defect, physical or mental, but is now ordinarily used to mean feeble-minded. | 
This has led even to careful differentiation between children who are mentally 
defective and those who have mental defects. 

Some idea of the kinds of atypical or abnormal children may be gained 
from an excerpt from a paper by Gesell on “Child Classification and Child 
Hygiene,” in which he says: “Take an ordinary kindergarten and first 
grade, with a combined enrollment of 100 pupils. Among this number we 
may expect to find at least one child feeble-minded (unable, say, to draw 
a man or a house) ; one child who stutters ; two or three who seriously lisp ; 
another extremely anemic; a badly spoilt child; another infantile (babyish, 
a year or two retarded in metal or moral growth), still another morally weak. 
There will be one negative child (passive, colorless, physically flabby, men- 
tally inert, uncommunicative, possessed of a feeble kind of imitation) ; one 
oversensitive, nervous child (with exaggerated sense of failure, overcon- 
scientious, lacking in humor); one superficially precocious child; another 
distinctly superior (eager, ardent, imaginative, sociable). Without even in- 
cluding a score or more of eye, ear, nose, mouth and throat defectives, we 
have at least a dozen children in every 100 at the threshold of our public 
schools who demand special recognition (classification) and special attention 
from the standpoint of educational child hygiene.” 

The “special class” is another ill-defined classificatory term. It may 
mean a class for exceptionally bright or exceptionally dull, it may mean any 
kind of physical defect, blind, deaf, mute, crippled, and so on, or it may 
mean incorrigible (which so pathetically often means simply misunderstood ) 
or unmanageable, including all types of mental or physical defect. To quote 
again from Gesell: “But of all the special classes the ungraded class (for 
so-called backward children) stands most in need of inventory. Here are 
stranded all the driftwood and flotsam which cannot float upon the ordinary 
channels of the elementary school. The consequent diversity of the un- 
graded class membership is often pathetically picturesque. Here is the roll 
call for one such class in a large eastern city: Twenty-four boys, 16 girls; 
nationalities, Norwegian, French, Irish, Armenian, Italian, Austrian, Amer- 
ican, Chinese ; names range from James Moriarity and Ong Yung to Arcan- 
gelo Christiano and Nishan Kalehadoarian; ages range from 6 to 18; men- 
tality, from giggling imbecility to ambitious intelligence; morality, from 
truancy, cigarette smoking and thieving to good behavior; parentage, noted 
in special cases, includes a drunken mother, an overindulgent mother, an 
illegitimate father, an insane father, and, in three instances, gypsies ; physical 
condition, from partial blindness and deafness, and spinal trouble and anemia, 
to vigorous physical health. Think of the problem before this teacher, who 
may not even have a working definition of feeble-mindedness in her con- 
sciousness to aid her in her classification and instruction.” 








A Co-operative Story 


Hannah L. Longmore, Trenton 


The following is a co-operative story written by the boys of a special 
class in the Carroll Robbins Training School, at Trenton, N. J. 

A co-operative story represents the united effort of the class. Every 
member of the group is privileged to contribute his thought. If it is well 
expressed it becomes a part of the story just as he gives it. If the content 
of his sentence is good, but the expression poor, the class helps him to better 
express his thought. We find that the sense of proprietorship in an accepted 
sentence is keen. 

The story evidences the relationship between the industrial and the 
academic work. The activities of the manual training department become the 
basis of academic training. 


On Tuesday, October 14th, sixteen boys, with Mr. C—— and Miss 
L——, took a field trip. 

We went to Slackwood by trolley. When we got off the trolley we went 
to the blacksmith shop and got permission from Mr. M—— to fell a tree. 
We had to walk about a quarter of a mile to the wood. A white oak tree 
was selected. Mr. C—— chopped the tree down with an axe. He was 
careful to chop so that the wind would help him. He chopped first on one 
side of the tree and then on the other. He did this so that he would not 
become tired. He chopped least on the windward side so that the wind 
would push the tree down. If he had chopped it all on one side the tree 
might have split. ~ 

When the tree fell we measured it. We did not have a rule, but used a 
stick about a yard long. We found that it was sixteen and one-half yards 
long. or about fifty feet. Then we found out how old it was. We counted 
the rings from the center to the bark. One boy counted forty-six; some 
counted less. We think the tree was about fifty years old. The trunk was 
almost a foot and a half wide. 

We did not need all of the tree for a basket. Ten foot was cut from the 
lower end of the trunk. 

More tools were needed to work up the wood. Two wedges were made 
of maple and a long, heavy stick of maple was used as a mall. With these 
tools we got the wood ready to be stripped. This we did in our room after 
we returned from Slackwood. | 

That trip was great. White oak was not the only thing we brought 
home. We had a snake, two bull-frogs and a turtle, besides persimmons, 
thorn-apples, corn, oak-leaves, acorns, a few chestnuts and some things we 
did not know the names of. We are going to try and find out what they are. 

While Mr. C was chopping down the tree some of the fellows ran 
thru the wood. We formed an army. The leader was Hercules. It was 
he who killed the snake with the help of the rest of the “knights and gods.” 
Every fellow had a new name. L—— was Thor, I—— Launcelot, P—— 
was Fairhands, J—— was Odin, T F—— was Tyr, and the rest of the 
boys were named for other knights and gods. We frightened a squirrel and 
it ran into a hole in a tree. We all had war clubs. Several wanted to smoke 
it out, but Hercules said, “No, we might burn the woods.” We satisfied 
ourselves with digging holes and striking the tree with our clubs. But the 
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squirrel did not come out and Hercules said, “Let’s go.” 

Then we saw a couple of dogs. They were running thru a field. We 
jumped the fence that separated the field from the wood and began to tease 
the dogs. They barked and ran away. We went back to Miss L . The 
tree was down. Some of us stayed to see it split into pieces that could be 
carried to the school. 

On the way home we saw an apple orchard. We were hungry and the 
apples looked good to us. T C—— went up to the house and asked if 
we might gather some from the ground. The man said, “No, there are too 
many boys outside.” We went on to the next orchard. There we were 
allowed to help ourselves, but were told not to take any from the baskets 
under the trees or from the trees. 

It was about two oclock when we got back to school. We sent for the 
Principal, showed the things we had, and then went home. 

On Thursday we began our basket. The wood was stripped with a’ 
sharp knife. Some of the boys tried to do the work, but found it not so 
easy as it looked. After the wood is stripped it must be shaved. A piece of 
leather is fastened above the knee and the knife is held firmly against the 
knee, while the strips are pulled under it. After the wood was all stripped 
we began to make the basket. It was made over a pattern. The weaving 
was much the same as we have done in our manual training room. Several 
boys helped. It was hard because the strips were heavy and stiff. But it 
did not take as long to make as a basket made of fine reed. The handle and 
the rim were made of heavier material. These had to be wet and dried into 
shape. We left them fastened with rope until Friday. On Friday we turned 
down the top of the basket and got ready for the rim. We finished the 
basket Monday. The handle was notched so that the rim would hold it. 
The rim was laced with strips of heart-wood. Slides were put in the bottom 
to make it stronger. 

The basket is a baker’s basket. It is one foot wide, one foot eight inches 
long and nine inches deep. It would retail for seventy-five cents. It cost 
about five cents. 

We call this basket an Indian basket, because it was made with only 
the tools an Indian would have used. 


A Practical School Survey 


From a Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The Board of Education at Grafton, W. Va., a city of 8,000 population, 
not being satisfied that they were expending the school funds to the best 
advantage, invited three practical school men of their own State to make a 
survey of the schools of that city, and to make a definite report regarding 
the needs of the schools and the best method of economizing on the funds 
available so as to provide for these needs. 

The investigation covered the following points: Educational needs of 
the community from an industrial standpoint, the professional training 
and equipment of the teachers employed, the course of study in use in the 
schools, the methods of teaching and the plan of school organization, methods 
of administration as related to the assignment of teachers, possible consoli- 
dation of departments and grades, current expenditures, the purchase of 
supplies, and high-school equipment. 
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The committee made no attempt to discuss theories, but recommended, 
among other things, that a co-operative industrial course similar to that at 
Fitchburg, Mass., be instituted; that night classes be formed for the boys 
and girls employed in the glass factories; that the present organization of 
the high-school work into four curricula should be made less restrictive ; 
that the grades below the high school be reorganized so that the average 
enrollment for each teacher would be between 30 and 40 pupils, and that 
the money saved be applied to the employment of instruction of manual train- 
ing and domestic science; that the grade work could be improved by giving 
less time to the formal study of United States history, geography, physiology 
and arithmetic, the time assigned for arithmetic being excessive. 

In the sixth and seventh grades the following was suggested as reason- 
able time allotment for the different groups of subjects: 

1. Language (including reading, writing, spelling, composition, Eng- 
lish grammar and literature), one-fourth. 

2. Mathematics (including arithmetic, oral and mental), one-eighth. 

3. Elementary science (including nature study, psysiology, hygiene and 
geography), three-sixteenths. 

4. History (including civil government, biography and history proper), 
one-eighth. 

5. Miscellaneous exercises (including music, drawing, industrial train- 
ing, physical exercises and recesses for games), five-sixteenths. 

The following recommendations were made regarding studies in the 
high school: 

1. Of the 16 units necessary for graduation, English should be required. 

2. In English the amount of technical grammar and language study 
should be reduced. 

3. In mathematics a more modern text should be used in algebra, and 
a briefer text in geometry. 

4, -The commercial studies should be bookkeeping, shorthand and type- 
writing. 

5. The high school should offer mechanical drawing, for which prepara- 
tion should be made in the grades with free-hand drawing. 

6. Home economics for girls and manual training for boys should be 
provided in the high school. The former subject should consist of domestic 
science and sewing. The manual training should consist of wood and metal 
work. The metal work should include at least forging, filing and chipping. 

7. The city of Grafton has an opportunity for co-operative work of 
shop and school. The co-operative plan will enable many boys who now 
receive little or no advantage from the high school to secure a secondary ~ 
education. The plan will be economical for the city, and will contribute 
directly to the city’s major industries. It will also help bring the high school 
closer to the people and thereby secure for it larger confidence and support 
from the people. 

The above seems an admirable survey of the schools, but we strangely 
miss any reference to the backward and defective children. We believe, also, 
that the time to begin manual and industrial work is not when the pupil 
enters high school, but immediately on leaving the kindergarten. 





What One Little Girl Learned in School 


in One Year 
Hilda Clements 


* 

When Justine came to the Training School in March, 1913, she had 
attended public school for three years, but did not know color or form or 
her letters, and had received no instruction in manual or industrial work. 
To-day she can read simple sentences, write her name plainly, count to 
twenty-eight, write numbers in order as far as fifteen, and in the hand work 
has improved very decidedly. 

In sewing she has learned to baste and hem, and has just finished hem- 
ming the strings for an apron and is now learning to pin and baste seams. 
She has made a woven purse, a single knot raphia bag, and is now working 
on a coiled basket. In wood work she handles the tools very well and has 
made a doll’s swing and chair. 

When Justine came to the school she could march in line and keep step 
fairly well; now she takes part in all kinds of folk dances and drills. In the 
Christmas play she took part in the Rose Drill and did her part very nicely. 
In January she began lessons on the cornet and has ambitions to soon join 
the Junior Band. She also joined the vocal class which convenes for a few 
minutes daily. She shows quite a little ability in this direction. 

In domestic science work she has improved greatly. She has learned to 
iron aprons and boys suits, to make a bed, and to set the table and serve 
properly. The Domestic Science Class is divided into three sections, each 
section taking its turn ironing, setting the table or making the bed. On 
Friday the sections take turns in having lessons in simple cooking. Justine 
is anxious to cook every time her turn comes, but her chief pleasure is in 
being housekeeper ; then it is her work to keep the cooking utensils and sink 
clean, and everything in order. So far this year the classes have learned to 
make tea and coffee, to cook cereals and to make muffins and cookies. 

Justine has been in the Training School only a short time, but there seems 
to be a great improvement in her work and in her conduct. She is more 
quiet and ladylike, and she takes a greater interest in everything about her. 

It is gratifying to our teachers to receive into their classes such little 
girls as Justine—young in physical years—and not entirely discouraged and 
spoiled by being too long the laggard in the public schools, 


Justine is 12 years old physically, and 6 years cld mentally. The chance 
of this little girl’s improvement would have been even more marked if she 
could have come to us when younger, say, when she was seven or eight years 
old. Undoubtedly she must have shown signs of slowing up or even positive 
defectiveness, before her hopeless three years in the public schools. It was 
at this time that she should have received special attention and training. 

I wish parents could realize how much more we are able to do for their 
children—in school—if the children can only come to us when they are 
younger, when their minds and bodies can a little more easily be shaped and 
formed into useful lines of thought and action. 

A. F.N. 








Meeting the Problem of Mental Defectiveness 
Hastings H. Hart 


( Extract.) 

* * * Of the 10,000 (estimated) mentally defective women of 
child-bearing age in the State of New York, only about 1,750 are cared for 
in institutions designed for the care of the feeble-minded, and about 4,000 
are confined in insane hospitals, reformatories and prisons, while at least 
4,000 (probably many more) are at large in the community. 

With reference to the 10,000 feeble-minded who are confined in hos- 
pitals for insane, prisons and reformatories and almshouses, the State would 
actually be a financial gainer by providing for them in custodial institutions. 
At the Rome Custodial Asylum 1,230 inmates are humanely cared for at 

2.39 per week. The same class of inmates are being cared for in the boys’ 
reformatories at $4.66; in the hospitals for insane at $3.90; in the Girls’ Re- 
formatory at $5.47, and in the almshouse at about $1.25. If all of these 
persons were transferred to an institution conducted on the scale of the Rome 
Custodial Asylum, they would not only relieve these institutions of inmates 
who do not belong there and who are a great cause of care and anxiety, 
but they would make room for new patients of the proper class, obviating 
the necessity for enlargement. The money thus saved would build ample 
institutions for the care of these people at a much less per capita cost than 
that of the prisons, reformatories, insane asylums, etc., where they are now 
kept, and the annual per capita cost oi maintenance would be reduced from 
20 to 50 per cent., except in almshouses, where the cost would be increased 
about $1 per week, but the almshouse inmates compose only a small fraction 
of the whole number. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that one-half of the 30,000 feeble-minded 
of this State are already under public care, but that two-thirds of them are 
cared for in the wrong kind of institutions. This difficulty can be remedied 
without increasing the public burden, in the manner already suggested. That 
leaves 15,000 feeble-minded for whom no public provision has yet been 
made. It must be remembered that these 15,000 persons are being cared for 
_ in some way. We do not allow them to starve to death, but they are fed, 
clothed and housed, usually by the self-denying labor of their relatives. 
Thousands of poor mothers are giving up their lives largely to the care of 
a feeble-minded child, but these mothers are unable to so protect them from 
becoming a menace to the community, and, in the long run, it would be far 
more economical for the community to segregate them in institutions than 
to allow them to remain in their homes, only to become ultimately paupers, 
criminals, prostitutes or parents of children like themselves. 

The State is already providing for 35,000 insane in public institutions, 
and it can provide for 15,000 feeble-minded. 





_ To deny the possibility of race betterment is the worst form of infi- 
delity ; it means to be without faith in self, in fellow-men and in the Creator. 





Each individual is an omnibus in which ancestors ride. 





Models for Manual Training in Special Classes 


Cora Warren 


These models of spool racks can be made in several designs. In place 
of the square base, an oblong could be used with two or three dowels, each 
long enough for one or more spools. 

This is a very simple model and can be made by almost any child. Model 
B can be made with the ends mortised in the base, or with the straight end 
screwed or nailed from the under side. 
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There was never a King like Solomon, not since the world began ; 

Yet Solomon talked to butterflies, as man would talk to man. 

There was never a Queen like Balkis, from beginning to the end; 

Yet Balkis talked to butterflies as you would talk to a friend. 

She was Queen of Sabea and he was Israel’s lord; 

Yet both of ’em talked to butterflies when they took their walks abroad. 


—Kipling. 








Concerning Psycho-Clinical Expertness 


Lewis M. Terman 


Stanford University 

A great deal has been said recently regarding what constitutes psycho- 
clinical expertness, and as to the kind and amount of training necessary to 
fit one to make mental examinations of school children. 

The purpose of this note is to raise the question whether, in a field of 
applied science as new as this one, there may not be danger of the critic 
assuming an unduly contemptuous attitude toward the efforts which are put 
forth by the average worker, and whether there is not danger also of eVvaluat- 
ing over-critically the work of the scientific explorer after methods and prin- 
ciples of mental examinations. The problems, indeed, are so new and difficult 
that the most cautious and competent worker must progress slowly and, 
perhaps, with occasional stumbling. 

No one, of course, will deny that it is legitimate to call attention to the 
dangers of amateur mental testing, of taking too seriously the mental diag- 
noses made by school nurses, teachers and doctors, and of confusing the 
complex and baffling service of clinical psychology with the mechanical use 
of the Binet intelligence tests. At the same time it is well to remember that 
the methods of clinical psychology, even at their best, are still in an em- 
bryonic stage of development, and that no one, however sagacious or well- 
trained in psychological technique, can rightfully lay claim to any great degree 
of psycho-clinical expertness. 

The writer would especially protest against the publication of conten- 
tious articles by workers in this field whose purpose appears to be that of 
disparaging the results of others. Some of the articles of this nature which 
have found their way into print are colored in every aspect by bombast, 
pretentiousness and shockingly open claims to recognition. Some of them 
are hardly less than bawling self-advertisements in which word-coining and 
word-juggling take the place of scientific content. 

Let all of us who are really concerned about the progress of this new 
and fascinating division of applied psychology be content to work by the best 
methods now available, correcting and amplifying these as rapidly as possible 
by positive contribution of fact, and let us cease wasting energy hysterically 
over the “dangerous” and “pernicious” methods of “incompetent” psycho- 
clinicists. ive i 


Mental Defectives in Boston Schools 


_ , The annual report of the Superintendent of Schools, of Boston, Mass., 
is just received. It has several pages of an interesting account of what :is 
being done for mental defectives. The work was begun-there in 1899. At 
present there are twenty-seven classes with 400 children, and it is expected 
to establish nine more classes —-> coming year. Miss Ada M. Fitts 


is the supervisor of this work. In 1912 a “center” with several classes was 
established, and this has proved so satisfactory that a second center is to be 


begun. 
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The emphasis in special class work is based on the following: 

First. Physical training and deportment, including cleanliness, careful 
dressing, table manners, facial expression, correct walking, co-ordination of 
muscles, 

Second. Sense training, teaching qualities of objects of perception, 
developing all the five senses by suitable exercises. 

Third. Motor and manual training in as wide a variety of exercises 
as possible at first and, as the child matures, making it of the industrial char- 
acter. 

Fourth. Book work, consisting of reading that will enable a child to 
enjoy simple stories, and arithmetic of the simplest and most concrete kind. 

An interesting suggestion is found in the statement that drawings by 
the children have proved a definite measure of mental age and growth 
throughout the year. 

We are pleased to see that much emphasis is placed upon the necessity 
of having officers who will watch the career of each graduate from these 
classes, act as advisor, etc. This follow-up work will eventually be one of 
the great means of preventing pauperism, vagrancy and crime, and a race 
of degenerates. 

It is estimated that there are from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
defective children in Boston. An examination of one district gives 3.7 per 
cent. of all children feeble-minded. The estimated numbers of defectives 
in the schools seems low. We find no statement in the report of the num- 
ber of pupils in Boston, but it must be in the neighborhood of 130,000. 
If the district which gave 3.7 per cent. defectives is a fair sample, there 
are 4,800. Even if this is an exceptional district, and we use the customary 
2 per cent. ratio, there are 2,600. 

H, H, G, 


Book Review 


J. E. Wallace Wallin. Ph. D. The Functions of the Psychological Clinic. 
Reprinted from Medical Record, September 20, 1913. Wm. Wood & 
Co., New York. 

Clinical Ps ar is progressing. Beginning in a small way at the 
University of Pennsylvania some seventeen years ago, it has developed so 
rapidly, particularly in the last three or four years, that there are now some 
forty clinics of this kind at various universities, normal and public schools, 
institutions and juvenile courts. These might more properly be termed 
psycho-educational clinics, since the examinations made are ordinarily both 
psychological and pedagogical. The functions of the clinic are four: (1) 
Expert diagnosis of mentally deviating children in order to give expert advice 
in regard to the child’s mental hygiene and educational care and training ; 
(2) Service as a clearing house for mentally exceptional children; (3) Re- 
search, and (4) Education and propaganda. The psychological clinic must 
not be confounded with “testing stations,” nor the expert clinician with mere 
“testers.” Clinical psychology is in danger of exploitation at the hands of 
inexperienced examiners who put mental tests to inaccurate and indiscrimi- 
nate use. 

With this much of Dr. Wallin’s article the friends of clinical psychology 
will heartily agree. Unfortunately the author has also dragged into the paper 
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his favorite theme of “current misconceptions.” In refutation of the 
“current misconceptions” he makes three assertions that have not inappro- 
priately been dubbed “Wallin’s misconceptions,” namely: (1) The Binet 
Scale is only one of many diagnostic devices at the command cf the psycho- 
logical clinicist; (2) It affords only a rough classification and teils nothing 
of the individual’s mental idiosyncrasies, and (3) The Scale is neither 
“infallible” nor “amazingly accurate” as some investigators have claimed. 
It must be admitted that in toto the Scale is only one of many diagnostic 
devices, but it cannot be denied that it is the only reliable device of its kind, 
a graded scale for determining intellectual capacity, that has so far been pub- 
lished, or at any rate universally accepted. It is, moreover, not one test, 
but fifty-five tests in combination (on the basis of Goddard’s standardiza- 
tion). Properly administered and intelligently interpreted, the Scale does 
tell a great deal concerning an individual’s mental idiosyncrasies, and affords 
a very accurate classification of the individual, as many publications witness 
(for specific references see an annotated bibliography by Kohs, soon to 
appear in the Journal of Educational Psychology). An entirely unexpected 
value of the Scale is developing in just this particular, for the Scale gives 
quite fairly reliable indications of epilepsy, insanity, special “faculty defect,” 
and mental instability, which indications may then be confirmed or denied by 
the application of the more specialized tests for these mental irregularities 
for whose accurate diagnosis the Scale never was intended. In such cases 
the Scale is “amazingly accurate” in a way not generally recognized. An ex- 
perienced examiner easily can detect the comparatively rare cases where the 
Scale is not reliable because of fatigue or of special emotional attitudes. Any 
one who has used the Scale at all extensively cannot but agree with Goddard 
that “the more they use it the better satisfied they are with it,” and that 
“while no one claims for it that the results obtained should take precedence 
over all other evidence in the case of an individual child, no one has denied 
that it is able to give us an accurate percentage of normal, backward and 
precocious children in any group.” To prove the fallibility of the Scale Dr. 
Wallin presents in his article the trend of some of his experimental results 
not yet published, from which it appears that in comparison with “other 
methods of testing,” the Scale gives 4 per cent. more supernormals and 2.6 
per cent. more subnormals, and in comparison with a “symptomatological 
diagnosis,” the Scale gives 10 per cent. more feeble-minded and 10 per cent.- 
20 per cent. less backward. Without seeing a presentation of these results 
it may hardly be fair to suggest that possibly Dr. Wallin has again confused 
cause and effect. We must first find out whether or not these other methods 
of diagnosis show as high a degree of correlation and as low an individual 
variation as do all of the separate Binet tests. Since Binet devised the Scale 
in order to obviate the dangers and errors of diagnosis by symptoms, it is 
not so surprising that the results obtained by use of the Scale do not agree 
with diagnoses by symptoms. 

One further criticism advanced against the Scale is that diagnoses by 
its use yield too many feeble-minded cases. This looks like a review of the 
history of medical inspection. The doctors found too much physical defect, 
and were therefore condemned. The criticism now is that not enough defects 
are detected. And may not psychological inspection be going thru the same 
stages? How can the statement that 2 per cent. of the children in the public 
schools are mentally defective “exaggerate the situation” when it is the very 
conservative statement of the results of careful experimentation and: investi- 
gation which has been verified in several places under widely different cir- 
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cumstances? Dr. Wallin believes that the percentage is below rather than 
above 1 per cent., and yet he states that “over 10 per cent. of all the elemen- 
tary pupils in the Pittsburgh public schools are retarded three years or more.” 
This looks very much like a contradiction, since feeble-mindedness is defined 
psychologically as intellectual retardation of 2 years at an age below 9, or 
3 years at and above 9, which definition the author admits in his “Experi- 
mental Studies.” Goddard’s results, which gave rise to the surprising in- 
formation that so large a percentage of school children are mentally defec- 
tive, show only 8.6 per cent. of the children in the first six grades of Vine- 
land public schools retarded three years or more, and this would be even 
lower if his data had been based on all the elementary pupils instead of only 
the first six grades, for feeble-minded children even at best do not progress 
beyond fourth grade studies, altho they occasionally are advanced to the fifth, 
sixth or higher grades for other reasons. It is therefore quite important to 
define the limits included by percentages of retardation or feeble-minded- 
ness. This point seems entirely to have escaped those who think that high 
percentages of particular groups should be defective. That the true per- 
centage is more nearly 3 per cent. or even 4 per cent. seems to be the result 
in those investigations where the investigator is led to conclusions by experi- 
mental facts instead of preconceived notions as to possibility or impossi- 
bility. It would greatly benefit the situation if we could more generally 
overcome our common-sense attitudes and more heartily accept the spirit 
as well as the letter of Whipple’s laboratory motto, “You can tell by trying.” 
And having tried let us not be frightened at the results we may obtain, but 
appraise them at face value. 
E, A. DOLL. 


Summer Schools for Teachers of Special Classes 


THE BUuLveTin for February had reports upon the summer schools 
which were conducted last year for teachers preparing for work with back- 
ward and mentally defective children from the following ten institutions : 

The Training School at Vineland. 

The New York Universitv. 

The University of Pennsylvania. 

The Colorado State Teachers’ College. 

The University of Washington. 

The University of Pittsburgh 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded. 

Minnesota School for the Feeble-minded. 

Rome, N. Y., State Custodial Asylum. 

Each of these institutions has been asked for information as to plans 
for the summer of 1914, and responses have been received from six of them. 
Communications from two others, not mentioned above, are also available. 

THE BULLETIN will be glad to publish notices of other similar courses 
in later issues. 

The announcements follow: 





Summer Schools for Teachers 


The Training School at Vineland. 
Summer School for Teachers. 
1914. 

This will be an advanced course for teachers of backward or mentally 
deficient children. Only those are eligible who have taken a course in this 
work at Vineland or elsewhere. ; 

The class is limited to sixty. Should the enrollment not be full by April 
Ist, applications of those whose special experience or training would enable 
them to follow the work, will be considered. 

The course will cover six weeks, from July 13th to August 22d. It will 
not be convenient to receive students before > Few ved the 13th, but it is im- 

rtant that all arrive on that day. Electric trains leave Market Street Ferry, 
hiladelphia, for Vineland, about thirty minutes after every hour, excepting 
at 11.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

The cost of the course is seventy-five ($75) dollars, payable during the 
first week. This includes tuition, board and lodging, but not laundering. 

Enrollment of those eligible will be made upon receipt of the registration 
fee of five ($5) dollars, which amount will be credited on the cost of the 
course. 

The work includes lectures by the members of our staff, study and 
ohservation of children and methods in school, and testing and examination 
of children in the laboratory. 

Students have access to the library and opportunity to visit and inspect 
all parts of the institution. 

Several excursions and visits are planned for Saturdays. 

Registration should be made at once to insure enrollment. 

A certificate is granted to those who successfully complete the course. 

Address E. &. Johnstone, 
Superintendent. 


The Institution for the Feeble-Minded, Lapeer, Mich. 

A Summer School for the training of teachers of defectives opens on 
July 6, 1914. The tuition, including board and room, will be $60 for six 
weeks. 

Dr. Charles Scott Berry, who has spent some time at the Vineland 
Laboratory, and who is Associate Professor of Education at the University 
of Michigan, will be associated with Superintendent Haynes in charge of the 
work. The Lapeer Institution has about fourteen hundred inmates, which 
will give a fine opportunity for observation and study of the problem. For 
information address Dr. H. A. Haynes, Lapeer, Mich. 


Rome State Custodial Asylum, Rome, N. Y. 

A summer teachers’ course will be conducted during the coming summer 
for four weeks, under the auspices and recommendations of the New York 
State Department of Education. 

For information address 

Charles Bernstein, M. D., 
Superintendent. 


New York University Summer School for Teachers of Defectives. 

Plans are under way for important extensions of this work. Doctors 
Goddard and Gesell will continue to give courses on the Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Defectives. 
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Miss Meta L. Anderson, of Newark, will have charge of the Model 
School. There will be at least five classes under highly trained teachers, 
probably in one building, with ample shop and industrial facilities. Besides 
the observation of children in the various forms of manual and industrial 
work, teachers will have an opportunity to take courses in woodwork, bas- 
ketry, rug, mat and hammock making, weaving, dressmaking, cooking and 
domestic occupations. These courses will be given by specialists who have 
had experience in training defective children in these different lines. 

There will be a special course in the use of the Binet tests. 

The school begins June 29th. Candidates for admission must have a 
Normal School diploma or its equivalent, must have had experience in 
teaching, and must be under forty years of age. A few who cannot comply 
with these conditions may be admitted as “hearers,” but will not be eligible 
for the certificate. 

Applications should be sent to Dr. James E. Lough, School of Pedagogy, 
Washington Square, New York. 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

The School of Education will offer, at the summer session of 1914, a 
course in the Psychology and Education of Exceptional Children, under the 
direction of Prof. Stevenson Smith, Assistant Professor of Orthogenics at 
the University of Washington. The course will aim to afford for all students 
of education an understanding of the psychological basis for the education 
of special classes. For purposes of observation in this work a class for 
defective children will be conducted in the Demonstration School of the 
summer session, with a special supervisor in constant attendance and abun- 
dant opportunities for observation and experiment. 

A new course to be offered this summer is one in handwork for excep- 
tional children and for defectives and. delinquents, which will deal with 
typical forms of industrial arts work, especially appropriate for backward 
~ children and other classes of persons, young or adult, who are in need of 
industrial work the purpose of which is educative, remedial or reformatory. 
Included in the general offering of the summer session are many courses in 
the sociology, psychology and education of children who are of exceptional 
physical or mental constitution. 

Address C. Upton, 
Secretary. 


University of Pittsburgh, the School of Education. 

The courses for the summer of 1914 will be of eight weeks’ duration, 
beginning June 29th, and will include: 

Clinical Psychology and the Study and Care of Mentally Exceptional 
Children (particularly the feeble-minded and backward). 

Psycho-educational Pathology and Educational Therapeutics, 

The Psycho-educational Clinic Practicum. 

Social Investigation. 

Manu-mental and Industrial Work for the Mentally Abnormal. 

The school is also hoping to organize a special class for training, 
observation and practice teaching. 

Address Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, Director. 


The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
On March 23d school superintendents and principals from all parts of 
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Minnesota will gather at the State University for a week of special courses, 
designed to put them in touch with the latest developments in education. 

These courses will offer real university opportunities so far as these 
may be obtained in the short space of one week. The corps of instructors 
will include Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
L. D. Coffman, of the University of Illinois; Secretary C. A. Prosser, of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, and Commis- 
sioner David Snedden of Massachusetts. 


_ The State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Col. 
Special attention will be given during the summer term, 1914, to make 
a strong factor of the Department of Defective, Delinquent and Dependent 
Children. 
For information, address Z. X. Snyder, President. 


Lectures for Teachers 


Under the auspices of the Montclair State Normal School a class in 
the psychology of defective children has been opened. A course of thirty 
lectures will be given by Miss Meta L. Anderson, supervisor of schools for 
defectives in Newark, who is associated with Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of 
Vineland, in similar work in the summer session of the New York University 
School of Pedagogy. The purpose of the course is to train teachers for 
work in the schools for defectives now required under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. So many of these defective classes have been organized 
that it has been impossible to find properly trained teachers for many of them: 
This is a beginning on the part of the Montclair State Normal School to meet 
this educational need. Dr. Charles C. Chapin, the principal, has under con- 
sideration the advisability of establishing a regular course for the training 
of teachers for defective children. If sufficient encouragement is given, such 
a course will be opened in September, 1914. 

The course is primarily for teachers, but the public has been invited to 
attend.—The Montclair Times. 


The Health of English School Children 


Only during the last few years has English law required that every 
child attending elementary school is to be medically examined on entering 
and leaving. The British Board of Education has recently issued a report 
made by Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Board, from 
which we extract a few interesting items. About a million and a half of 
children are now examined annually. A special report concerning the con- 
dition of 186,652 children in thirteen counties and sixteen urban areas is 
far from satisfactory. In one of the urban areas the percentage of “good” 
nutrition reached forty-five. This was the highest per cent. From this 
figure it ranged down to as low as 3.8. Of 200,000 children examined in 
London more than half were found to be defective physically or mentally 
and more than 78,000 were recommended for treatment. The malnutrition 
is said to be due in the great majority of cases to ignorance of the relative 
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value of food stuffs and the means of using them economically, and only 
in the minority of the cases is it said to be due to proverty. About 0.5 per 


cent. of the children are feeble-minded and of these about one-seventh are 


said to be of such low grade as to be uneducable. 

[It should be remembered that in England the term “feeble-minded” 
is applied to those whom we call imbecile, not to those whom we call morons. 
—EDITOR. ] 





On the theory that healthy children should have the fresh-air benefits 
usually reserved for the sickly, Superintendent Wheatly, of Middletown, 
Conn., has introduced a modified open-window plan throughout his entire 
school system. 





A single child of marked deficiency in a class divides a teacher’s energy 
by two. 





The greatest asset of any nation is the health and efficiency of its people. 





Many cities hesitate to start open-air schools because of the supposed 
expense, particularly of feeding. In Green Bay, Wis., the cost of feeding 
in the open-air school has been found to be only 5 1-3 cents per day, or $8 
a year, for each child. 





The Wail of the Well 


Johnny Jones has lost a leg, 
Fanny’s deaf and dumb, 
Marie has epileptic fits, 
Tom’s eyes are on the bum, 
Sadie stutters when she talks, 
Mabel has T. B. 
Morris is a splendid case of imbecility. 
Billy Brown’s a truant, 
And Harold is a thief; 
Teddy’s parents gave him dope, 
And so he came to grief. 
Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 
Jerald is a fool; 
So every one of these darned kids 
Goes to a special school. 
They’ve specially nice teachers, 
_ And special things to wear, 
And special time to play in, 
And a special kind of air; 
They’ve special lunches, right in school, 
While I—it makes me wild! 
I haven’t any specialties— 
I’m just a normal child. 
—May Ayres in the American School Board Journal. 
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